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The Executive Board announces with keen re- 
gret that Miss Christina Merriman sent in her 
resignation last November as National Secretary 
of the Foreign Policy Association, the same to 
take effect on March 1. Miss Merriman has 
been Secretary of the F. P. A. from the begin- 
ning, and has rendered invaluable service. She 
plans to spend the next year or two abroad. 











THE HAVANA BALANCE SHEET 








FTER a session lasting little more 

than a month, the Sixth Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference came to a dramatic close 
on the twentieth of February. Its brevity 
was made possible by a policy of post- 
ponements. Disagreeable or momentous 
decisions were left for the future. This 
was especially true in regard to interven- 
tion and arbitration. 


The United States went to Havana un- 
der a cloud but it has come home wear- 
ing acrown. The frankness and the vigor 
of Mr. Hughes disarmed some unfounded 
suspicion and smothered the attack; the 
Caribbean policy of the United States 
emerged unscathed. 


It would be a mistake, however, to be- 
lieve that the Conference approved the 
Latin-American policy of the United 
States. This was a case where silence 
did not mean consent, but was dictated by 
self-interest. Two of the “A. B. C.” 
states, Chile and Brazil, frankly stated 
their intention to stand with the United 
States on every issue. The Haitian and 
the Nicaraguan delegations came from 
governments under the control of U. S. 
marines. Only Mexico, Argentina and 
Salvador were bold enough to suggest any 
checks to the Latin-American policy of the 
State Department. 


The work of the Conference falls under 
two heads: (1) the attempt to codify ex- 
isting rules or to make new rules of con- 
duct for the American continents; (2) 
the attempt to establish machinery for 
enforcing these rules and for settling in- 
ter-American disputes. 


I. After comparatively little discussion, 
the Conference adopted the Bustamente 


plan for the codification of private inter- 
national law, a code which attempts to 
bring about some uniformity in national 
legislation in regard to such subjects as 
naturalization, marriage, property and 
divorce. The United States declined to 
sign on the ground that these matters 
were “domestic questions.” The other 
states may make reservations in regard 
to any principles of the code, and this 
right has already been exercised. The 
code itself does not attempt to solve the 
great conflict in private international law 
between the principle of nationality and 
the principle of domicile; it provides for 
the retention of both. 


From a practical standpoint a conven- 
tion of more importance is that relating 
to the navigation of the air. This con- 
vention provides for freedom in time of 
peace of “innocent passage” for private 
aircraft above the territory of the con- 
tracting states; each state has the right to 
prohibit flights over certain military 
zones; but no distinction may be made 
between its own and alien flyers. 


The most interesting feature of the 
Conference was the debate over the codi- 
fication of public international law. One 
of the projects provided that no state may 
intervene in the internal affairs of an- 
other state—a proposal which struck di- 
rectly at the Caribbean policy of the 
United States, without however calling 
names. The American delegation vigor- 
ously opposed this article on the ground 
that it would make new law, and hence 
was out of place in the code, and that it ig- 
nored the duty of a state to protect for- 
eign residents. In several speeches, Mr. 
Hughes emphatically declared that if a 
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government proved unable to maintain 
order, another state had the right to inter- 
vene. While Mr. Hughes did not make his 
view prevail against those of the non-in- 
terventionist school, he succeeded in get- 
ting the subject of intervention postponed 
until the next Conference. In opposing 
Mr. Hughes’ intervention thesis, the 
Latin States would have stood on stronger 
ground had they advocated placing the 
“right” of intervention under some form 
of international control. But they did not 
make this suggestion because it involved 
the admission that intervention was jus- 
tifiable under certain circumstances. Ap- 
parently Latin nationalism frowns upon 
international accountability as severely as 
does the United States. 


Nevertheless, the Conference did adopt 
a resolution banning all acts of aggression 
from the American continent—(Is the 
landing of marines on foreign soil an act 
of aggression?)—and another providing 
for a conference at Washington next year 
to draw up a convention for obligatory 
arbitration of judicial questions, with 
reservations in regard to the independence 
and sovereignty of states, domestic ques- 
tions and matters affecting third parties. 
It also provides for a “progressive pro- 
tocol” to which those states wishing to 
go further than others on the arbitration 
road may adhere. These two resolutions 
may eventually result in placing the af- 
fairs of the American continents under 
some form of judicial control. 


II. Efforts to strengthen the powers of 
the Pan-American Union and to establish 
a Pan-American court were little more 
successful than the effort to secure the 
adoption of the principle of non-interven- 
tion. Mexico proposed that the chairman 
and the director-general of the Governing- 
Board of the Union should be selected 
periodically by rotation—a_ principle 
which would do away with the present 
predominance of the United States. Mex- 
ico also proposed that the Board be com- 
posed of representatives from Latin- 
American states who were not diplomats 
accredited to Washington and who would 
therefore presumably act with more in- 
dependence. Practical considerations led 
to the rejection of the principle of rota- 
tion, but the Conference agreed that a 
state could, if it desired, name indepen- 
dent representatives to the Governing: 
Board. Argentina made a strenuous ef- 
fort to bring the question of reduction of 
excessive tariffs within the purview of 
the Union. The attitude of the United 
States and of other governments succeeded 
in squelching the idea and bringing about 
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the resignation of Mr. Pueyrredon, the 
head of the Argentina delegation. 

Both Colombia and Costa Rica laid on 
the table proposals for a Pan-American 
court; and Mr. Hughes advocated the es- 
tablishment of claims commissions in 
which the third arbitrator should be 
selected by a panel of three outstanding 
non-American jurists. These proposals 
will presumably be dealt with at the Arbi- 
tration Conference in Washington next 
year. 

In an effort to give the Pan-American 
Union a definite legal status, the Havana 
meeting adopted a convention defining its 
composition and powers. From the po- 
litical standpoint, the signature of this 
convention seems to involve great dangers. 
Pan-Americanism is not popular in many 
Latin-American countries; this conven- 
tion must be submitted to the parliaments 
of these countries; these parliaments, not 
being subject to the inhibitions of gov- 
ernments, may vigorously decline to ap- 
prove the convention upon which the very 
existence of the Pan-American Union may 
depend. If this happens, the Union will 
have to ask, “Where are we at?” 

The determination of the Havana Con- 
ference that the Union must not meddle 
in “political” questions and that it must 
not deal with any important economic 
matters such as tariffs and immigration, 
has doomed the Union to a future of un- 
importance. Not the least significant re- 
sult of the Conference is that it has defi- 
nitely brought to an end any attempt to 
establish for the American continents a 
League designed to supplement or com- 
pete with the League of Nations at Gen- 
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Our Chairman, Mr. McDonald, is 
speaking with Senator Gillett over the 
radio, in a nation-wide hook-up, on Tues- 
day, February 28, at 7:00 p. m., Eastern 
Standard time, on the topic “In or Out of 
the World Court?” This is part of the 
Radio Voters’ Service program being 
broadcast by the League of Women Vot- 
ers over the Red Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Mr. McDonald 
will speak from New York over Station 
WEAF and Senator Gillett from Wash- 
ington over Station WRC. Other stations 
broadcasting this program are: _ 





WTIC Hartford WCCO Minneapolis 
WJAR Providence WCCO St. Paul 
WTAG Worcester WOc Davenport 
WCSH Portland, Me. WHO Des Moines 
WFI Philadelphia WOW Omaha 
WGR Buffalo WHAS Louisville 
WFAI = Cincinnati WFM Nashville 
WEBH Chicago WCAE Pittsburgh 
WTMJ Milwaukee WFAA Dallas 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 
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